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1<. The CI-IAIia4/kN (Ethiopia) % I declare open the 415th plencvry meeting of the 
Conference of the Sighteen-Nation Coninittee on Disarmojnent^, 

2e '^^K W^^^ (Sweden): At this last meeting of the Coimnittee before- the-. . 
recess I ara grateful to have the opportunity to suirmiarize and imderline once again the 
views of ray de3.egation on the test ban issue^ to trj?- to ansvrer some of the queries 
which have been raised by other delegations in regard to the contents of the working 
peeper put forward by the Swedish delegation on 1 April and contained in docuraent 
ENDC/242 and^ finally <, in my. turn to pose one or two questions in the hope that they 
Xvdll be answered oXter the recess « 

3. Before doing so I vshould like^ however^ to state that although the Swedish 
delegation has come to^ as it were^ ^^specialize^^ on the test baji^ we also attach great 
iiTiportance to the cut-off of production of fissionable materials . for weapons purposes* 
Wc have 3-ong considered the test ban^ the cut«^eff and the non-proliferation Treaty " 
(ENDC/226^) as parts of one and the same' pejrcel;, as they would a.ssure qualitative and 
quantitative freezes on nucleox weapons development., The intervention on the cut-off 
made in the Comiaitteo by the representative of .the United States^ ilmbassador Fisher^ 
on 8 April (ENDC/PV.401^ paras. 50~2l7) was of great interest. Particularly 
gratifying^ of course^ was his suggestion that the verification of a cut-off agreement 
should be handled in the same manner as is prescribed in the non-proliferation Treaty^ 
nojaely through reliance entirely on the safeguards system of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (l/Ji\)^ This would mea^ in practice •™ as was aJLso pointed out by 
>'Ii"a Fisher — that a system of safeguards v/ould comxO into effect which xcjiild be equaJ. 
for all States signatories to the two treaties ^^ the cut-^-cff treaty and the non-- 
proliferation Treaty — and which would cover the production of- fissionable materials 
of all those counti-ies* ^ - 

k^ In x}i\ intervention on 10 April/ the representative of the Soviet Union commented 
on the cut-off in a r aether negative way„ Ambassaxlor Koshchin said 2 

^^0, this proposal would not lead to the reduction of existing arsenals of 
nuclear v/eapons and would not diminish the possibility of the further 
production of such weapons/'' ( ErJDC/PV,4Q 2^ para. 77) 
Ke added that ..,,,.,.. 

"it \;culd not solve the problem of elimdnating or reducing the threa.t 
of a nucleao* war, even if all nuclear Pov/ers agreed to Q.QXVir out this 
measure," ( ibid ^ ) 
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That argunentation agairivSt a cut-off agreement does not seera very convincing to 
my delegation. As has already been pointed out in this Committee^ .all the measures 
in the nuclear weapons field discussed so far ai*e concerned vdtli ''freezing^' the 
existing situation in order to stop "the nuclear arms race^v VJhen such a freeze or 
,de-escalation has been achieved., the next steps can be taken on firm; ground^ steps 
towards measures of real disarmament^ toi^jards cutting do\m oixd eventually eliminating 
existing stocks of nuclear weapons <> 

6, The time now seems over-ripe for the thorough preparation of agreements both on a 
cut--off sjid on a test ban, as those two measures are so closely connected with the 
first attempt to begin reducing nuclear weapons installations — that is^ with the 
planned strategic arms limitation talks o Yes^ those two treaties which we in the 
Eighteen-Nation Committee could and should now elaborate would serve as supporting 
pillars to a strategic arms limitation agreement* As a matter of sheer logic ^ if 
strategic arms are to be cut down^ the need for producing material for nuclear weapons 
and for testing new ones \dll obviously be reduced. 

7^ I wish to propose^ therefore, that the Committee, as soon a,s we rovsume work after 
the recess^ rBhoiold tal^e a new look at the cut-^off ^ As has been done on the test-ban 
issue ^ some delegation in our midst ought to present a working paper containing suitable 
language for a treaty text* Only in such a way^ I think, can. our further discussion 
becom.e really, concrete and, we hope, conclusive « 

8, The United States delegation has coupled its declared willingness to enter such a 
treaty with exi offer to moke available for peaceful puiposes considerable quantities of 
fissionable m.aterials. I presuiae that those materials would be put at the disposal of 
other States also, and particularly the less-developed ones^ Tliis generous gesture 
gives added weight to the proposed cut-off raid to its urgency ♦ 

9* May 'I be allowed to point to the challenging feature running through several of 
the disarmaLient measures on our present agenda (ENDC/236^ p»3); namely, that they 
foster nev7 hopes for a more international sharing of technological benefits « As with 
the resources of the sea--bed, so it is with those to be released by peaceful nuclear ^ 
explosions and that atomic energy which is now embedded in non--profitable nuclear 
v/eapons.1 Particularly for the s?Jce of the underdeveloped countries, these hopes must 
not prove to be illusions* 

10, Let me no\<f turn to the test--ban issue » Practically all other delegations have 
by noi'j made comjaents on our working paper « We are grateful for the support which has 
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been lent both to our initiative in submitting this paper and to most of its contents* 
It is my intention today to tiy to answer some of the questions and comment on some of 
the ideas raised by other delegations*, 

11* It has been, customiary to. treat the test ban issue as divided betv/een a scientific 
or technical aspect and a political aspect. But we have found that this terMnology 
lacks precision^ a fact which may be the cause of some mdsunderstanding* It is more 
accurate to state that each of those terms refers to two different situations ♦ It is 
therefore more helpful to separate what are called the technical aspects in the 
follovdng way J first -*- those of method — - what kind of bases it would be 
scientifically possible to utilize^ and second^, which of these capabilities have 
practical. applicability within the institutionaJ. system existing today ♦ Also^ the 
political decisions will be addressed-^ on the one hand^ to the steps for the 
practical arrangements ~ installations^ data exchange-, and so on --- which are needed 
for improved application of the technically available methods.; and^ on the other hand, 
to the overriding political decision to sign or not to sign a treaty, necessarily 
coupled, with nationaJL decisions to stop or not to stop testing • VJhile it is the task 
of scientieta to continue to study control methods, and to select those which best 
meet ..the requirements of governments, it must be for the governments to state clearly 
what degree of precision is needed, what deterrence level would be considered 
satisfactory, and so on. It is also a scientific or rather a technical job to 
blueprint the installations required to apply the verification methods in practice, 
but it is. -.certainly the task of governiaents to decide on such practical arrangements ♦ 
12 • I shall try to employ that kind of distinction to make some points clearer thaji 
in our inteirvention on 1 April (ENDG/PV« 399, paras. 7 et seq^J; that is, 
technicaXLy possible methods to be kept separate from methods v/hich are practical at 
present, anid political decisions relating on the one hand to the extension of practical 
capAbilities and on the other to the major issue of agreeing on a disarmament measure ♦ 
13 The first representative to maJce detailed comments on our working paper ajid on my 
intervention of 1 April was the representative of the United States, Ambassador Fisher, 
Mr, Fisher said that: 

"The United States cannot accept the statement advanced in support of 
the recent Swedish working paper that there will be less' than one ambiguous 
event, or ^ false alarm'% in the Soviet Union every ten years'' e 
( ENDC/py.^01, para. 22 ) 
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Mr, Fisher went on to sa^^ that it was the assessment of his delegation that 
^^therc \rill be a large n^omber of events each year v/hich cannot be 
distinguished between earthquakes and underground nuclear explosions'" • (ibidO 

14. If we refer to the situation of today;, Mr^ Fisher is certainly right. EXrerybody 
knows that there is a considerable number of nuclear: events in the so--called magnitude 
gap;, between 4o0 and 4o5^ I'dth explosions extending from one to some tens of 
kilotons ~ 20 or /fi or 60^ dependent on whether "they occur in hard rock or softer 
environments. But the future possibilities are quite different. The Swedish 
delegation has made one attempt to circumscribe those future possibilities i^hich could 
form a stable platform for a test ban. 

15. In' our interventions in 1967 and in the working paper of that year iWDG/l9l) 
we described how decision theory can be employed to design rather effective ways of 
using certain kinds of seismological observations for test baji control^ both in the 
case'— much discussed already at that tirae ~ of a treaty v/ith obligatory on-site 
inspections and also in the case ™ not very much investigated at that time ~ of a 
treaty \dthout obligatory inspections, 

16. There would be tv;o stages- of control in both kinds of treaty. In the first 
stage decision theory principles ; or perhaps some other principles ^ would be used to 

" select from all observations violation--like events^ and in the second stage treaty 
pi-ocedure would be employed to get clarification or to verify whether they really were 
violations or not. I shall assume that what ¥\r. Fisher called ''cmbiguous events'' or 
''false alarms^' are these selected events • ' In our terminology they are violation-^like . 
events and consist^ as the case n:„ght be^ of real violations and of earthquakes 
mistaken as explosions eJid thus being potential false alarms. Decision theory 
routinely arranges the selection process ,so that the percentage of violations 
separated for verification is high enough to provide a sufficient deterrence and at the 
same time so that the rate of false alarms is held dox-m to an acceptable levels 
Details about such employment of decision theory are to be found in document ENDC/191 
an.d in a subsequent report from the Research Institute of National Defence in Stockholm^ 
entitled "Seismological Test Ban Control", of February 1968* 

17. Let us now exai.iine the second stage ™ and to begin tdth, in the case of a treaty 
mth obligatory inspections. There the verification procedure woiid consist of the 
perform.axLce of a certain number of on--site inspections ; each with a 'certain practical 
effectiveness, less than perfect but good enough to provide the required deterrence — 
in our numerical calculations we chose to estimate effectiveness of inspections at 50 
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per cent. The potentially false alarms would then bo cleared up through the 
inspections and an accusation of breach of treaty .would be made only if conclusive 
evidence of a nuclear explosion was found or, raore realistically, I think, if the 
perfomance of proper on-site inspection had been refused or obstructed. 
18 o In the case of a treaty vdthout obligatory inspection, this described 
veilfication by obligatory inspection woul.d, of course, not be available. In our 
intervention on 1 April and in document ENDC/242 we therefore propose,^ an alternative 
treaty procedure to handle this verification problem, naraely the so-called verification 
by challenge. Our proposal was based on several notions. One of them was that 
"false alarms" can be made to be rare events if identif j.cation capabilities are 
developed as suggested by us. The effort which a suspected party would want to make 
to free itself on such rare occasions would thus not constitute a very heavy burden on 
the treaty parties. Another of our notions was that the treaty procedure suggested by 
us V70uld, on the basis of the improved identification capabilities I just mentioned, be 
efficient enough to maintain the required deterrent against violations. Both those 
nations have been challenged by the United States representative and I now want to try 
to "freel' myself. 

19, First, I turn to the point about the low rate of false alarms. Here it is 
necessary to keep the distinction I indicated betx^een possible method and practical 
application. Our notion of the feasibility of fewer false alarms than one every ten 
years rests originally on our 1967 application of decision theory to the particular 
identification method described in 196^ by Brooker and Mitronovas, which is a method 
of identification over regional dirtances and based on data going rather far dovm into 
the magnitude gap. This was at that time a very encouraging methodological result 
from United States measuring stations in a regional network around United States 
explosions and earthquakes, that is, not relying on teleseismic observations. Whether 
something like that will be applicable also to other regions, including those of 
particular interest to the United States, ^^11 certainly depend on the practical 
.arrangements provided in a treaty situation, and this is largely a matter for political 
decision. In my intervention on 1 April, I therefore stressed the importance of 
organizing data exchange and establishing automatic stations for the extraction of 
regional data (ENDC/PV . 399 , paras. 31 and 32). Both arrangements would be particular 
instances of practical applications of methods which are available in principle. 
20. Of course, the whole sltuation^ would be eased if such low false aim rates were to 
'be attainable by teleseismic means. At present such monitoring of the numerous weak 
events, in the lower magnitude ranges, does not seem to be available. This is 
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therefore a problem still ixnsol/ed^ where improvements both of identification methods 
and of practical arrangements for measurements are necessary. Here the large 
teleseismic array stations^ particularly when placed in different regions of the worlds 
seem to offer the best possibilities for progress. 

21c In passing^ let me say that I am afraid that the representative of the United 
States in his intervention on 8 /ipril (ENDG/PV.^Ol^ para. 21) overestimated the 
coverage of identification capabilities by last yearns report on seismic verification 
of the Seismic Study Group of the International Institute for Peace and Conflict 
Research of Sweden (SIPK[)(ENDC/230) . . The SIPRI meeting actually did not take the 
capabilities of large arrays into account for the important conclusions c This remains 
to be done and we would value highly another experts' meeting doing so^ 
22. A very profound change in the identification capabilities, which was not dealt with 
in Mr. Fisher^ s critical intervention, would be brought about by the organized 
international exchange of seismo logical data which we have mentioned in article 11, 
paragraph 2 of our suggested treaty text (ENDG/242) . I referred to this measure in my 
speech on 1 April as promi^sing a considerable im-provement in comparison with present 
control capabilities (ENDC/PV. 399, para. 32). At the same t±m^ I mentioned other 
improvements which could be derived from seismological stations of a classical type, 
properly located (ibid o, para^ 28). They might be made automatic and sealed, and 
should be linked up with the international network of data exchange. 
23 o Several other representatives have taken up the matter of seismological data 
exchange in their recent statem.entso I feel that I have to pay a special tribute to 
the representative of Ganada, Ambassador Ignatieff , for his very efficient prom^otion of 
immediate steps towards an effective data exchange (ENDG/PVo^-O^, paras. 78-90), and now 
again in the working paper subioitted today (ENDG/251) . 

Z4. Mro Ignatieff pointed out, as other representatives have done, that the task of 
identification would be facilitated if guaranteed access to all original seismological 
data were to be provided* For the investigation of certain particular events, data 
from a few dozen up to perhaps a few hundred records would be important. The problem 
was therefore, he said ''to devise a system by which their availability could be 
guaranteed within an acceptable and practicable interval of time" ( ENDG/PV.404 ^ 
para. 83 ). He suggested, as a possible arrangement, governmental guarantees to supply 
tape records or microfilms, with supporting background technical information, upon the 
demand of any requesting government within an agreed time interval ( ibid . , para. BU) 
That is precisely what has been discussed as very desirable aiTiong experts from eight 
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governments --among them Sweden and Canada • — which for the last couple of years have 
been concerned with bringing about the so-called "detection club". Mr. Ignatieff has 
made several very interesting suggestions in regard to the organizational problems 
involved in setting up the international data exchange • We want to support warmly 
such an .activation of international co-operation in the seismic detection and 
identification fields* 

25 • The representative of the United Kingdom^ Mr. Mullay, was/ of course^ right in 
drawing our attention in his intervention on 17 April ( ibid > , para. 13) to the fact 
that several international seismic data centres already exist, such as the ones in 
Edinburgh> Washington and Moscow* But they are not as yet functioning as needed in 
relation to a test ban, 

26« Before him, on 10 April, bhe representative of Ethiopia, Mr. Zelleke, spoke of 
the need for further research in the seismological field and stressed the idea of a 
joint international effort to this effect (ENDC/PV. 402, para. 103). 
27 o These suggestions were commented upon by the representative of Czechoslovakia, 
Mr. Lahoda, in his interesting intervention in the Committee on the test-ban issue on 
29 April (EfJDC/PV.407, paras. 8-10). He felt, however, that the right time to consider 
them would be after reasonable progress had been achieved on the crux of the problem, 
namely, the question of the political willingness to stop testing o We beg to differ 
just on this point of timing. The structure of the test ban has to be established now 
and the technical services needed^ .not least the data exchange, have to begin to be 
organized now. 

28. International co-operation for providing a data flow, however, obviously does not 
have technical aspects alone. Governments must be willing to decide to participate. 
In this connexion, I wish to add our appreciation to that already expressed by others, 
of the recent statements by the representatives of two of the nuclear- weapon Powers, the 
Soviet Union, indicating its willingness to take part in an oi'gariized exchange of 
national seismological data as part of a comprehensive test ban (ENDG/PV.402, para. 72) 
and the United Kingdom (ENDC/PV.396, para. 27) stressing its readiness to take an active 
part in establishing such a system. United States representatives have on earlier 
occasions expressed the same willingness, but it woiild be of great value if this dband- 
point could be reiterated at this stage of our negotiations.o I shall return somewhat 
later to the question of how soon specific work for this purpose, might be initiated. 
29* In view of the many constinictive suggestions made in regard to international 
co-operation in the exchange of seismic data, I venture strongly to recommend that in 
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our report to the General Assembly of the United Nations this matter should be more 
than briefly mentionedo It marks considerable progress towards laying the foundation 
for a comprehensive test ban treaty, and ought to be made visible to all United 
Nations delegations e 

30 o I shall now try to answer some of the queiri.es which have been raised in connexion 
with the treaty draft contained in the Svredish working paper. The general measure 
of support that our ideas have obtained so far is qixLte encouraging, 
31. Representatives have dealt mainly with one or two crucial provisions of our text 
rendered in. articles I and II and I sha].l do the same today. 

32* Article I, paragraph 1 contains the prohibition against all underground nuclear 
weapon test explosions v x^aragraph 2 ensures the prohibition against collaboration with 
any -^Mrd party for the carrying out of such explosions o The contents of both those 
provisions are identical with corresponding provisions of the partial test-ban Treaty 
(ENDC/lOO/Rev.l) , No objection has been raised in the Committee against them^ On 
the contrary^ this completr; prohibition of underground nuclear tests has been greeted 
with appreciation by some representatives, for instance, by the representative of 
Gaechoslovakia on 29 April (ENDC/PV,407, para. 6). It is, of course, the very core of 
a conprehensi^.^e test ban. But if we are to satisfy the newly awakened demand for 
using nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes, an exception from the general 
rpohibitory rule must be made for them.. Paragraph 3 of article I provides for that 
excepoion; naniely, if such explosions are made to take place "in conformity with an 
international agreement to be negotiated separately". 

33c In this connexion I wish to quote the representative of Brazil, Ambassador Frazao, 
who said on 8 May^ 

"We consider that the working paper presented by the Sv/edish delegation 
deals x;ith the question of peaceful nuclear explosions in a logical and 
\/el].~'balanced manner: it sets forth the general and universal rule of the 
prohibit j.on that is applicable to all countries, whether nuclear or non- 
nuclear, without any loopholes, and leaves the question of the regulation of 
nuclear explosionv^ for peaceful purposes — which must be negotiated 
separately in another context — to be the subject of a special international 
agreement . " ( BNDG/PV./p09, para, 12 ) 
34. The representative of the United Arab Republic, Ambassador Khallaf , in his 
inter /ent.ion on 15 April reminded us of the obvious link between the i)rovision in our 
suggesoed article I;, paragraph 3 and the one in article V of the non-proliferation 
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Treaty^ al>so ■ dealing with the subject of peaceful nuclear explosions - He said in that 
connexionr ^^Vle believe that it is self --evident that this important subject should 
receive identical treatment in both these treaties". (EMDC/PV,4Q39 para. 26) 
My ansvjor is that there should not be^ and there is not^ any contradiction between the 
two provisions. 

35. Mr. Mulley, in his speech on 17 Aprils touched on the same question when he asked 
if the international agreement mentioned in paragraph 3 of our article I was envisaged 
as being the same as that referred to in article V of the non-proliferation Treaty 
EKDC/PV\404^ para. 10). Again, my answer is positive: it is intended to be one and 
the some ^'special international agreement"^ as it is to legislate the international 
regulations relating to the same nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. But let me 
be quite clear; the special agreement will have to be negotiated quite soon. If only 
the non-proliferation Treaty is. then in existence^ the coverage of the provisions about 
control liiight not be total, that is, explosions in the territories of nuclear- weapon 
Powers would not then need to be covered. . On this point one would, of course, have to 
study more closely the suggestions made yesterday by the ropresentative of Italy 

(ENDG/PV./4l4^ paras. 34 et se^..) 

36. But a further step w3,ll be indicated in- the context of the comprehensive test ban, 
vhon not only explosions perform.ed in Hon-nuclear-weapon States should be regulated so 
as L\ot to permit them to acquire nuclear weapons, but all nuclear- weapon tests — that 
is, specifically underground explosions within all signatory co-untries and performed by 
any signatory State must' be encompassed by the. prohibition. The ^^ special international 
agreement'^ which I have so far dio.,oussed will have to be formiLlated in such a way that 
it can take care of an extension of its coverage to nuclear- weapon States also. The 
technical problem in connexion with control of peaceful nuclear explosions will then bet 
how can it be ascertained that they are not exploited for military purposes? The 
handling of the explosive devices as such and also the preparations and installations, 
particularly those, for. making diagnostic measurements of the devices, must be submitted 
to international observation. . 

37 o I must' revert, however, to one remark made by Mr. Mulley. I know that, several 
delegations are preoccupied with the same concern^ It refers to the very last 
sentence in article V of the non-proliferation Treaty. Mr. Mulley pointed out what he 
called "a significant difference of language as the non-proliferation Treaty permits 
bilateral agreements in addition to. < special international agreement or agreements ^ " o 
(EKDC/FVo404; para. 10) 
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;?8, Our interpretation is quite simple: the ''special international agreement'" is to 
provide the overriding regD-lations on how to handle peacef-ol nuclear explosions as 
such — on foreign territories^ as long as v/e have only the non-proliferation Treaty, 
Recourse will always be had^ on the other hand, to bilateral agreements to settle the 
conditions for a special project, the modalities, not least the financial conditions, 
and so on, betv/een a particular nuclear- weapon Power and a particular beneficiary 
government, altogether free now but only if ''pursuant to'^ the general international 
rules when they have been settled in the international agreement, 

39 o I am sorry if this excursion into the field of peaceful nuclear explosions has 
been a bit time-consuming, birb I know that it is a cause of great concern, not to say 
of some worry, to a number of countries, particularly those underprivileged, so far, 
economically in a world full of riches, 

40 I now have to turn to article II in our suggested text, dealing with control. 
VJhen introducing this text in the CoiiLmitteee on 1 April, I said that we did not wish 
to take a rigid attitude in this matter (EMDC/PVo99, para. 37). Our text was 
intended as a compromise between the until-now widely different standpoints of the two 
•main Pov/ers, and intended to entice them into coming forward with more precise 
alternatives than hitherto e The procedure for verification proposed in our text has 
to bo seen and judged as a whole. It is not rewarding to lift out parts of it and 
say, "Look, this text contains hardly any binding obligations on a suspected party". 
We, and many others, hold that it does. Paragraph 1, containing a soleran undertaking 
by all parties to co--operate in good faith to clarify events, is definitely a binding 
obligation • Paragraph 2, containing an undertaking by all parties to collaborate in 
an effective international exchange of seismo logical data, is a binding obligation. 
To take on- that obligation as binding will be in the interests of all parties, 
considering the mass of valuable information they will obtain in return. 
41. On paragraph 3 of article II, dealing with what we have called "verification by 
challange'S the representative of Csechoslovai<:ia, Mr. Lahoda, in his intervention on 
29 April asked for: 

"a more detailed explanation of the interrelationship between the provisitos of 
paragraph 3 (b) and 3 (c) of article II and their relationship to paragraph 4 
of that article". ( ENDG/PV.407, para. 7 ) 
42o Over the years I have several tines tried to present this Comxiittee with as 
succinct a description as possible of the procedure for veritication v/hich has been 
generally referred to as "verification by challenge". I shall try once again, 
referring now to the wording in the provisions mentioned by Mr. Lahoda. 
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43" We consider it of primary inportance that a. treaty banning underground nuclear, 
tests should contain provisions by which a party -wrongly suspected of having violated 
the treaty can speedily free itself of suspicion* We hold that this is the main 
concern in this matter o We have organized such provisions in a three^step series of 
ascending severity. • Under article II ^ paragraph 3(a.);, a party is supposed to give 
explanations* In paragraph 3(b) it is provided that the party might make use of the 
possibility to invite the suspecting party and/or any other State or some international 
organ or committee to an inspection of the suspected violation, that inspection to be 
carried out in a manner which the inviting State itself should prescribe* It may be 
said, of course, that this is a right which any party to the treaty would have anyway 
and that it is superfluous to spell. out the right in the treaty* We think it is 
valuable, however? it indicates a speedy and easy way for parties to free themselves 
of suspicion — and this is of practical value not least to smaller States, 
44* To reply to Mr* Lahoda, there is to my mind no intrinsic connexion between the 
provision offering that possibility in paragraph 3(b) and the following ono in 
paragraph 3(c), under which the parties are entitled to make additional proposals as . 
to suitable methods of clarification* Paragraph 3(c) is., one might say, a residual 
category for use of any method of clarification* . A demand for an ad hoc inspection in 
the territory of a suspected pariyis thus not excluded* I can quite see, however, 
that this is precisely the focal point of controversy between those who insist on and 
those who oppose obligatory inspections* 

45 o Now, as to paragraph 4 of article II, if the various measure.s indicated in the 
earlier provisions of that arti'cle have failed to clarify a suspicious event to the- 
full satisfa*ction of a suspecting party, paragraph 4 establishes the right for. that 
party to bring the matter to the attention of the United Nations Security Council and 
the other parties to the treaty* That formula has been used in other treaties* It 
is here intended to provide an opportunity for further airing of contested statements 
about facts* This does not mean, however, that all the measures enuBieratod in the 
previous parts of the article, such as the inspection-by-invitation procedure 
mentioned in paragraph 3(b), need to have been involved. The ■ reporting to the 
Security Coimcil entails no sanctions the provision is largely of. political value* 
The possibility of a debate in the Security Council may be considered as a kind of 
safety-valve for a suspected party to state its case and, of course, generally, to give 
added weight to deterrence* 
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/6, I have also to deal with, one fairly genoTal complaint mentioned by several 
speakers^ namely that the v;hole machinery we have envisaged, is too weak. 
kl. In his speech on 15 May the representative of Nigeria^ i\mbasi3.ador Sule KolO;, made 
the plGa for what he called "a- fool-proof system of verification^' (ENgC/PV./41^ para. 10) 
At the same time he presented a working paper on the subject (ENDG/246) in which he 
recomraended that the idea raised last year by the United Kingdom- delegation for a 
committee to imdertaJ^ie on-site inspections in suspicious cases should be seriously 
studied again.- • The Nigerian delegation recommends in its paper that such a committee 
should be composed e-xclusively of non-aligned co'ontries responding to certain criteria* 
48. On condition that it was generally acceptable^ we would be happy to go along with 
that idea- However^ that is probably not the case* iO-ready in 1962 tie non-aligned 
members of the Eighteen-Nation GoMrdttee on Disarmament launched the idea of a special 
coramission to deterraine and carry cut on-site inspections (ENDC/28)* For about two 
years much work in the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament was devoted to 
considering such an international .comr/iission^ but in the final instance it was not 
accepted. ' . 

4.9* A much more fundamental issue ^ raised both by Mr. Fisher and Mr. Sule KolO;, is that 
of verification with or without inspection. Certainly, there cannot be a difference as 
great as between 100 per cent for one method of deterrence and zero for another. When 
Ambassador Sule Kolo asked for ^'fool-proof" verification he knew, of course, that that 
was a kind of literary exaggeration; nothing like 100 per cent certainty can be 
foreseen in this world. But even so, wa need to know more about how effective on-site 
inspections are. After all, they depend on achieving precision x^ith regard to- epicentre 
location and quite a set of favourable modalities. The literature on inspections is 
full of queries and doubts. In our statistical analysis we estimated 50 per cent 
probability of success. This is a very important question which I address to all 
proponents of on-site inspections: exactly how efficient are they? Further, what 
exactly would be the required deterrence level of a treaty with obligatory inspection? 
In our estimates of capabilities attainable in the future we used the deterrence level 
of 10 per cent disclosure risk. 

50. One of Mr. Fisher's critical remarks in his statement on ,8,. April was as follows- 
"And what if one finds the explanation of the event .unsatisfactory? The 
violator has, according to the Swedish proposal, no further obligation. Those 
who consider their security endangered may, of course, withdraw from the treaty. 
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but the onus \'d.ll be on them^ not on the violator. That would give the 
agreement an inlierent instability o In fact^ any nation that wanted to 
resume testing openly could just conceivably use such a scheme to force 
others to abrogate the treaty^ rather than do so themselves «'^ 
(EMDC/PVg/^Ol. para. 28) 
51 o Clearly 3, any party not willing to continue with the treaty would have tte option 
of getting out of the treaty through the back door; so to spealc/ by obstructing the 
verification process <^ perhaps even with the onus distribution foreseen by Mr^ Fisher o 
But I think that a treaty with obligatory inspections also offers the same option of 
backdoor exit^ just by obstructing the obligatory on-^site inspection procedure. 
With the obligatory inspection arrangements the occasions for such exits would be 
even much more frequent than in the arrangement proposed by uso That kind of 
instability thus exists in both kinds, of treaty. I think^ however ^^ that any 
important treaty entered into by mutual agreement would be stabilized in its 
existence by the mutual interests of the parties, and if those mutual interests were 
to disappear no treaty wotild hold. 

$2. In his important intervention on 8 April j, Mr* Fisher also said that one has to 
test our treaty proposal not only in regard to what is going to happen if false 
alarms are struck but also in regard to what happens if a violation occurs (ibid*, 
para. 26) • Of coiorse, that is so and here I should like again to remark that in our 
verification~by«challenge process a violator would in reality most probably obstruct 
co-operation in verification o But that is no different from the case with 
verification by obligatory on-site inspection. A violator would certainly not 
permit any such on-site inspection of a violationi he would again simply obstruct 
the on-site inspection procedure. Or he ^^Jould disengage himself from the treaty 
before any verification process was attempted. 

53 ^ I hope that in this way I have also given arguments against that part of 
Mr. Fisher ^s statement on 8 April where he said: "Obligatory on-site inspections would, 
we believe, add a sufficiently binding constraint." (j^il^La^Jeara^^gS) 
54. I want to add that we were very gratified yesterday when the representative of 
the United States in his sea-.bed treaty proposal (ENDG/2>49) suggested a verification 
pri^cedure rather similar to ovx challenge procedin:*e for the underground test ban 
(ENDC/PV.414^ para. 12 et seg ). 

55 o Let me finally deal with a very important point made by Mr. Mulley. He reminded 
us (ENDC/PV.404, para. 17) of his proposal from last year allowing for a phasing--out 
of nuclear-weapon testing by starting with an agreed annual quota of underground test 
explosions, leading to zero over a small number of years (ENDG/232) . The representative 
of Ethiopia, Mr. Zelleke, in his speech on 10 April suggested that this idea find a 
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place in the Swedish treaty text (ENDG/PV.402, para. 106). Our delegation is not at 
all negative to Mr. Mulley^s proposal^ if it is acceptable to others, but we do not 
believe it should be embodied in a major treaty ^ intended to stand from here to 
eternity* An agreement about intermediate provisions should rather find its place in 
some annex or protocol. The adoption of the idea as such wo-uld seem to us valuable 
on condition that the time be used as a warming«up period for the international data 
exchange and other arrangements for improving verification capabilities • This would 
give us a cue to the timing problems prepare the v/hole structiH^e of the test ban 
this summer 5 report to the United Nations on progress madej sign the treaty and/or 
the transitory regulations when the strategic arms Imitation talks are under wayj 
and then start Immediately to build up the verification capabilities o 
56 o The representative of Mexico, Ambassador Garcia Robles, on 10 April made some 
concrete suggestions as to our method of work which would fit in with such a schedule. 
He said that available drafts, such as the one contained in our working paper should 
be considered by the Committee 

^'..0 in a methodical and orderly manner, paragraph by paragraph if necessary. 
Thus we would in due course be able to transmit to the General Assembly 
documents vjhich either had received the unanimous approval of the Committee 
or contained at least a considerable part on which there had been a consensus 
in the Committee, although there might still exist some differences of 
opinion on some of the provisions, perhaps even fundamental differences. 
As regards these last, that is the provisions on v/hich differences of opinion 
still, exist, one could include in parallel columns alternative texts already 
drafted in the form of articles, or paragraphs of articles, for insertion in 
the treaty ^^rhich is being elaborated • . . 

"In short, we believe that after seven years of general discussion, the 
tlrae has come to proceed, in regard to various items on our agenda, to the 
consideration of \>/hat in the General Assembly are draft resolutions and in 
our case should be draft treaties." (l^NDC/PV, 4.O2, paras > 33 and 35) 
57 o I have quoted from Ambassador Garcia Robles^ statement at some length because 
I think it is importamt and because it so well reflects the views of my delegation 
on the proper working methods of the Committee, not only on the test ban issue but 
also on several other disarmament meastires ahead of uSc 

58 « Finally, I should like to turn to the representatives of the main nuclear- 
weapon Powers • Somewhat earlier, I indicated in passing that I would want to pose 
some major policy questions to them, considering that, the controversy hinges on one 
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specific pointy related to article II, paragraph 3(b) and (c) and paragraph 4 of 
our paper o First, can we expect to get the position' which relies on obligatory 
inspections spelled out in specific terms and vdth a scientific background so that- 
a detailed comparison can be made without proposal as an alternative? Secondly, ' 
would the Go-Ghairmen accept the remainder of our draft as a basis for negotiation? 
The Eighteen«Nation Committee coiold then proceed with great speed to outline the 
structure of a coaprehensive test ban and i^eport accordingly to the United Nations* 
59* I have today quoted from earlier interventions by many of my colleagues • I 
shall end this lengthy statement v/ith one final quotation to support myba^ic 
conviction th^t a political decision on the comprehensive test ban must be arrived 
at vdth great urgency* The quotation I have in mind is intimately related to the 
test ban Issue^ It goes back almost six years* It has been taken from an address 
by" the then President of the United States, John F. Kennedy, to the American people 
on 26 July 1963> after the conclusion of the negotiations in Moscow on the partial 
test-ban Treaty* This address is reproduced in full in document ENDG/102« 
President Kennedy wanted to calm those who might find a disarmament agreement risky* 
He said: ' - . ■ . . 

"But it would be a mistake to assume that this Treaty will be quickly 
broken. 

"The gains of illegal testing are obviously slight compared to their 
cost and the hazard of discovery, and the nations which have initialled and 
will sign this treaty prefer it, in --my judgement, to unrestricted testing 
as a matter of their own self-interest, for these nations, too,. and- all 
nations, have a stake in limiting the arms race, in holding the spread of 
nuclear weapons, and in breathing air that is not radioactive. Vlhile it may 
be theoretically possible to demonstrate the risks inherent in any treaty, 
and such risks in this treaty are small, the far greater risks to our 
security are the risks of unrestricted testing, the risk of a nuclear arms 
race, the risk of new nuclear Powers, .nuclear pollution, and. nuclear war." 
( ENDG/102. pp.6 and 7 ) 
60 o Mr. IGMATIEEF (Canada): I should like to make a very few comments to 
introduce oih* working paper (ENDG/251) which has been circulated this morning and is, 
I hope, before each of my colleagues • I should, incidentally, like to take this . 
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occasion to thank the co-Chairnen for their courtesy in peroitting ne to follow the 
representative of Sweden^ who has just nade a nost interesting and important statement. 
In doing so the co-Chairmen have maintained the very high standards of courtesy which 
have made this session so agreeable c 

61, My colleagues mil recall that I outlined the Canadian proposal on this subject 
at our informal meeting on Wednesday^ and therefore I shall not impose upon their 
tir^e now with a lengthy repetition of what I said then about the background. I 
should^ however;, like to stress again that this proposal is in no way intended to 
prejudice discussions on any other proposals on the comprehensive test ban which are 
now before the Coixiittee^ 

62; The paper itself is^ I think^ more or less self-explanatory and I therefore wish 
to m.ention only two points « Firsts, we have suggested that the Secretary-General be 
designated as the recipient of the information that we requested^ simply because his 
office represents the r.ost relevant permanent address to which States can respond to 
our request, whether or not the Eighteen- Nation Committee on Disarmament is in session^ 
Second, our authorities, our specialists, have told us that all the technical 
information which is requested in the paper is necessaiy for a proper assessment, 
eventually, of what ig'ould be required to constitute an effective world-wide exchange 
of seismological data« 

63, We do hope that other delegations will agree that this proposal is in line with 
the step-by-step approach through which if seems to us that our present difficulties 
with a comprehensive test ban mdght begin to be overcome and to which the 
representative of Sweden has riade such a notable contribution today^ VJe also hope 
that delegations will study our paper during the recess and will come to a favourable 
decision, so that on our return the proposal may be accepted and this action may -be 
reflected in our report to the next session of the General Assembly as constituting 
evidence that the Committee is carrying out the urgent mandate given to it on this 
important matter e 

64. In fact, if the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disannament adopts a positive 
attitude to this idea, the next session of the United Nations General Assembly might 
be asked to pass a resolution approving of this action and calling for the co- 
operation, of States to improve and intensify international co-operation in the 
exchange of seism.ological data* 
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65 Mr-. FI SHuHR , (United States of America): Today we are concluding the fomal 
work of the spring session of this Coimnittee*. I think that this session has once 
again proved the worth of this Connittee to the international community and to 
world peace, 

66 « The views of nj own Governr.ient^ as the Ccrxittee nay recall^ were expressed by 
President Nixon 'in his letter of 15 March to /u'.ibassador Sriith when he said: "A 
major part of the work of peace is done by the Eighteen-Nation Dlsarmai"aent Comi'iittoo'^ 
(SNDG/239.^ p. 2). 

67 «, In a moment I shall discuss the foundation which our work this session has laid 
for possible accom.plishments in 'the session to-be held this suianero But first I 
should lils:e to take a longer view^ And in tliis connexion I would refer to the 
Interesting thoughts raised on the working paper presented by Deputy Foreign Mnistcr 
Zagari on 21 April (ENDC/2ii5)o We believe that it would indeed be a healthy exercise 
for this Committee to- take stock of itself 5, to consider how much we have acGomplished 
so far towards reaching our long range goals, I am not" suggesting that we should 
begin anew discussion of detailed treaty texts on general and complete disarmamento 
I do believe/ however^ that we rndghf well give some fresh thought to where we stand 
mth respect to oiu? longer-range objectives^ This would doubtless help us view 
the specjific measures ^^/e have under consideration not as isolated measures^ but as 
well-ordered steps to our ultim.ate goal^ The Italian working paper raises this 
point when it asks the pertinent question: are we carrying out the purposes for 
which our Gcmniittee was fon.ied? It also suggests an approach which night lead to an 
affirmative response to that question*- 

680 I should now like to turn to the specific measures which have been discussed at 
our spring session^ novr concluding. 

69. The United States has listened with interest to the views expressed on the 
subject of chemical and bacteriological ^^rarfare* In particular, we have noted the 
proposais made by Mr. Mulley '(ENDC/FV.404, paras. 24 et seq J. and by the- 
representative of vSweden (ENDG/PVo397, para. 99) to make more binding, or even 
extend, the ' restrictions of the Geneva' Protocol ♦ The United States supports the 
principles of the Geneva Protocol and has frequently noted- its commitment to respect 
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then. We expect that the Secretary-GeneralJ s report on this subject will provide a 
basis for us to r.iake further judgr.ients on the feasibility and practicability of these 
proposals and those suggested by others. We would hope that a constructive 
discussion of this subject could be pursued during our next session after the report 
of the experts has been subnitted^ 

70 o On 18 March, at the opening raeeting of this session, the United States roaffirv.ed 
its interest 

^'in working out an international agreement that would prohibit the emplacenent 
or fixing of <^ nuclear v/eapons or other weapons of nass destruction on the sea- 
bed*' (EMDC/239^. Po l). 
The United States recently subnitted a draft treaty on this subject (iCNDC/2A9) o 
Since we spoke on the subject at some length at our meeting yesterday (SNDC-/PV.414^ 
paras, 2 et 'seqj, I do not propose to deal with it in any greater detail now, other 
than to point out that in the view of the United States it is a realistic approach 
to the sea-'bed problem. I should also like to point out that we included in this 
proposal a review clause which recognizes that the science of "oceanology^' is in its 
infancy and that our knowledge of this environraent and our capability to function in 
it will increase e 

71« As I have indicated, the United States proposal would deal with the most urgent 
issue, which we bel.ieve to be the danger of the emplacement of nuclear weapons on the 
sea-bed. It extends the area -of prohibition to the maximum possible extent <, With 
respect to verification it offers the advantage of using existing rights currently 
enjoyed by all States, combined -with consultations to resolve difficulties arising 
from the exercise of these rights o ' 

72. I note that today the representative of Sweden referred to this matter, gently 
but unmistakably, by asking: if tlxLs type of consultation is good enough for the 
sea- bed, why is it not good enough for something else? That is a good question, but 
I think there is a ready answer -- namely that the sea- bed, a regime open to all men 
under the regime of the freedom" of the seas, is really quite different from the 
interior of a coujitry where no such regime applies • In dealing with the sea- bed, v/e 
are really dealing x-dth quite a fortunate situation. Existing International law 
guarantees the freedom of the seas to all and the right to observe what goes on 
there. This right, of course, does not exist on land. The possibility of 
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significant events in violation of a treaty occurring on or under the sea and escaping 
detection by soi.ieone is small^ i/hile the possibility of significant events in 
violation of a treaty occurring deep within the boundaries of a country and escaping 
detection by those who can look with only indirect and less than certain neans is 
undoubtedly not snails 

73a I believe I indicated yesterday the view of the United States that if a country 
were to sign a sea-bed treaty and were to be tempted to violate it, it would probably 
not do so by means of one installation^ rather it would probably do so on a rather 
nassive scale — a scale that night affect the balance of power (ibid, , para* 12), 
so we have the problen of what sort of a risk one is concerned about« I subnit thao 
this does not apply to the case of a test ban -- a treaty that is designed to remain in 
force for a long tine. A country that had stopped testing entirely night well feel 
that a single test a year, or tx^o a year, by a potential adversary could present a 
real threat to its security as the treaty continued in force ♦ It would certainly 
present an area of instability. I think it is worth while noting, in this context, 
that in one of the very interesting studies nade by the Swedish Governr.ient the evasion 
rate was hypothesized as one test a year, it being realized that that might be a cause 
of significant concern ^ 

74. It is true that the United States verification procedure for the sea-bed does not 
provide for access to the installations, for the overv/helining physical reasons x>rhich I 
mentioned (ibidu, para* 14) in introducing our proposals However, as I pointed 
out yesterday, certain observable physical characteristics would furnish the necessary 
clues to the possible function of the installation and, as I' stated earlier, a possible 
violation would probably involve a great deal of activity. In other words, in the 
environment of the sea-bed, once one has looked at an installation and has the right 
to consult, one does not really get much further by knocking on the door at a depth of, 
say, one thousand feet and demanding to be let in, I suteiit that quite the opposite 
is the case with the on-site inspection. I dealt with the problem of the modalities 
of an on«- site -inspection in a speech in April 1966 (SNDCM,254, pp. 19-23) • I think 
that, while we have since then learned a good deal m.ore on the subject, there is 
nothing we have learned that would disprove anything that ndght be learned because of 
the presence of gases and a variety of other things, which would make an on-site 
inspection useful. For that reason I think that the two environraents -- underground 
xdLthin the territory of a State, and the sea- bed under an international regim^e —" 
are quite different » 
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75^ That brings us to the test ban^ I should like to turn ny attention to it^ 
briefly^ and to the proposals for a comprehensive test ban^ in particular to the 
verification issue « 

76 o President Nixon in the letter vihich Anbassador Soith read to this Coiiraittee 
stated thats 

^K^^ the United States supports the conclusion of a conprehensive test 
ban adequately verified a In' viev; of the fact that differences regarding 
verification have not permitted achievement of this key arms control measure^ 
efforts must be made towards greater understanding of the verification issue «^^ 
(ENDG/239--\ p. 2) 
77 e In my intervention of 8 April I emphasized that in our view adequate verification 
required obligatorj?- on-site inspection in addition to seismic detection and 
identification techniques « I indicated our view that this position v/as based on a 
firm, amalgam of political and scientific considerations (ENDC/FVqAOI, para. 19) o 
78* At this session considerable emphasis has been placed upon the relationship of 
seivsmic data exchange to a comprehensive test ban^ I should like^ therefore^ to 
elaborate on our approach to this matter « 

79p The United States believes that seismic data exchange woul.d serve as a useful 
complement to an adequately verified test ban« However^ if we are to form a judgm.ent 
on the role of seismic data exchange in a test ban^ then we m_ust exar.iine and judge 
seismic data exchange as it is today and as we can foresee it,. 

80 e. In her very interesting remarks this morning the representative of Sweden directed 
some observations towards the United States^ and that v/as quite proper^ I think it 
would probably be unwise — • although we have been engaging in- quite a free exchange^ 
and I thiiik it is good that- we have done so — for me to attempt to reply ad lib, 
so to speak^ to all of them^. I think we shall accept in regard to many cf them her 
invitation to supply information for the record at the forthcoming session* However^ 
as we customarily say in this body^ I do have som.e preliminary thoughts on some of her 
observations^ in the context of the subject I am. now discussing — that is, data exchange* 
81* The Brooker and Hitronovas study, relied upon to support the proposition that a 
comprehensive test ban could or might be verified without on-site inspection by seismic 
means alone and utilizing seismic data exchange, was based on an analysis influenced by 
the following factors: (a) the tests and earthquakes were in the United States^ 

(b) the observation of the seismc events created by both of these events was m.ade by 
advanced seismic stations in the United States^ operated by United States employees; 

(c) the seismic stations were very close — I thinlc within 1,500 kilometres — to the 
events observed^ and (d) the events occurred in an area where the geological 
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characteristics were' quite wen known — we have been living there for a hxmdred 
years or so O-xv^. v;e know the geology of the area fairly well. In addition, while the 
Brooker and Mitronovas study did include sone sraaller-yield events/ these were not 
factored out, so to speak, to talce into account the nagnitude gap vrhich the SIPRI 
report (aNDC/230) has brought to our attejition, 

82. The problcs of the nagnitude gap clearly is in all our ninds if wo are thinking 
of teleseisr.-dc r.ieans and, perhaps, to sone degree of regional seisnic data. But 
before even considering the assui-ptions as to the probability or ratio of detection 
serving as an adequate deterrent when that detection was only by seisnic means and ley 
the interesting but highly sophisticated gar^e theorj^ and, indeed, before considering 
the political stability of this type of highly technical information serving as' a 
deterrent — before we even get to those questions — we shall have to have a very 
clear idea whether the quantity and quality of the data ^^e would got from a seismic 
data exchange would be of a sinilar quality to data secured from United States stations 
on United States territory, ' run by United States employees and watcliing United States 
tests and United States earthquakes, all of which we know a good deal about for other 
reasons. Suffice it to say that as of now nothing that we have seen in the study 
gives us any reason to believe that seismic data exchange would eliminate, on 
scientific and teclinical considerations, the need for on-site inspections. We 
believe that ambiguous seismic events would' still remain even with the seismc data 
exchange. However, the fact that the most hopeful study was based on regional 
seismic data means that, if' we are to be serious in, our work, we cannot accept the 
view which has been esq^ressed here that seismic data exchange is only something to be 
examined and entered into after we have achieved a comprehensive test ban. It seems 
to mo that the very fact that an interesting study put forward for the consideration 
of this Committee was based on regional seismic data of a high quality automatically 
raises a question which every one of us ought to be asking himself s Should we not, in 
considering these suggestions, know what seisraic data \^q would get out of a seismic 

data exchange? ■ ■ 

83, The representatives of Canada (ENDC/R^404, paras, 82 et sog.) and the United 
Kingdom (ibid., paras. 13 et seq .) have addressed themselves to an analysis of the 
.technical issues that are raised if seismic data exchange is to be effective. The 
representative of Canada proposed as a preliminary step that those countries .4iich 
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would be willing to participate in a seismc data exchange should sub-.iit a list of 
their seismic stations, together vdth appropriate technical infornation, in order to 
foster raovenent towards nerging existing seisnological networks into a viorld-wide 
data exchange systein (ibid., para. 89) » Today an interesting statement has been 
made by the representative of Canada and we are fortunate to have in front of us a 
working paper dealing \ri-th the subject (EMDC/251). We shall certainly study this 
paper with the greatest interest and hope to be able to make appropriate comxients on 
it during our next session. 

84, In response to the earlier Canadian proposal, I should indicate that the United 
States is quite prepar-ed to nake available to the Eighteen-Nation Coiiiuittee on 
Disarnament a list of seismic stations in the United States from which we would be 
ready to supply records in a \TOrld-\d.do exchange of data. iJe would all agree, 
however, that there is still much to be learned in the field of detection and 
identification of seismic events. 

85. As part of this learning process, on 25 March (ENDC/FV.397, paras, 23-25) 
ih-abassador Siaith restated a seismic investigation proposal that had originally been 
put forward in the United Nations General Assembly by Kir, Foster (A/C.1/PV.1630, 
provisional, pp.l8-20). Ambassador Smith stated that in the course of this year 
there were two possible nuclear experiments in the United States Atomic Energy 
Comission's "Plowshare" prograi^aiie that could be. used in implementing this seismic 
investigation proposal. 

86, Today I should like to submit a working paper ' (SifDG/252) ^./hich elaborates on one 
of those experiments and on our plan for implementing the seismic exchange proposal. 
This experiment, which goes under the code name of Project Rulison, will be conducted 
in the state of Colorado in the ^^estern United States. .Originally scheduled for the 
latter part of this month or perhaps for June, the experiment has now for technical 
reasons been postpo.ned until September, 

87. The vrorking paper describes the implementation of our seismic investigation 

,„ proposal with respect to Project Rulison. All that data ^all be available to all 
interested States and organizations, which will be able to analyse the data. Each 
State can derive for itself the benefits of those analyses. The results of this 
experiment and, we hope, others in the fut'oxe, can then be discussed in relevenf 
scientific and technical forums. This analysis of that experimant should enab.le 
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the seismic investd ^^ation proposal to facilitate further advancement in seismic 
technology and increasing international exchange of information in this fields 
Piirthermore^ we shall have hero a concrete example of co-operation in seismic data 
exchange^ v/hich x-rill imdoubtedly serve as som.c measure of the possible usefulness of 
seismic data exchange to provide progress in this field* 

88 e I should now like to make a brief observation regarding the cut-off in the 
production of fisvsionable materials for weapons purposes^ a measure strongly 
supported Ivy the United States « He have been deeply gratified by the positive 
remarks concerning that measure vrhich v/ere riQide by inany delegations in this Committee, 
89o The United States suggestion for verifying a cut-off, as revised on 8 April 
(Si\[DG/PV^4.01^ paras* 7 and 8)<, involves applying the sam.e standards to the nuclear- 
weapon States as have been agreed to be appropriate for the non-nuclea,r~weapon States 
in the non-proliferation Treaty* It is therefore clear that objections as to the 
Tioans of verification are no longer valid as a reason for objecting to the cut-off. 

90, The United States has given pri(. rity to a cut-off agreem.ent for many years because 
it is a realistic measure that \/ou-ld limit once and for all the amount of nuclear 
materials available for weapons pixrposes, and that means it would limit the number of 
nuclear weapons because nuclear material is obviously an essential ingredient • Tliis 
would be of clear benefit to nuclear- and non-nuclear-weapon States alike from the 
standpoint of their security;, not to mention the benefits it would bring economically 
and as a confidence- building m.eavSure, 

91, In conclusion, I should like to say that, ^^hile the issues before us are complex, 
we have had a m.ost useful session, I believe we have laid the groundwork for more 
concrete achievements during the suj.mier session, 

92, I should like to express the thanks of the United States delegation to the 
Special Representative of the Secretary-General and the Deputy Sepcial Representative 
of the Secretary-General for the valuable work they have done, I should also like 
to --express our appreciation, and my personal appreciation, to the various officials,' 
both seen and unsoon, who ar j essential to the w:rk of this Committee, particularD-y 
the interpreters v/ho have carried out so well the difficult task of interpreting 
colloquial, -ungramxiatical and toe-rapidly- spoken not-quite-English of this speaker 
into the other official lancruages of this Committee, 
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93. W-^ RCbHCHIii (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; (:y;:cm^laM^ 
Today the Eighteon-Nation Cominittse on Disarmaiiient coBies to the end of this session. 
Various proposals relating to the solution of disarmament questions have been submitted 
to the Goirnnitbee^ and numerous considerations have been put forv/ard regarding what the 
Eighteen'-Nation ConLmittee on Disarmament could do in the first place in order to raake 
progress towards achieving agreement on those questions <. The main attention of the 
Committee has been devoted to problems relating to prohibition of the military use of 
the sea-bed, prohibition of the use of nuclear v/eapons, the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests J and chemical and bacteriological weapons. 

9^0 The question most widely discussed at the present session of the Goriimittee was that 
of prohibiting the military use of the sea-bed. The discus^^ion that took place has 
enabled us to draw the following conclusions. First of all; it should be note: that all 
delegations actively participated in the discussion and emphasized the need to implement 
effective measi.ixes to prevent the spread of the aicras race to the sea-bed and the ocean 
floor. The broad understanding which emerged in the Committee of the importance of 
banning the use of the sea-bed for military purposes is a positive factor, which makes 
it possible to hope that our Committee will be able to elaborate for the achievement 
of that aim a concrete solution that meets the interests of strengthening international 
security and co^-operation. Of course, such a solution can only be elaborated if all 
members of the Cornraittee stinve to seek constructive decisions. 

95 We also note that the basis of the discussion that developed at this session was 
the draft treaty on prohibition of the use for military purposes of the sea-bed and the 
ocean floor and the subsoil thereof (Ei]DC/2^0) submitted by the Soviet delegation. 
A number of delegations expressed their support of the main principles imder lying the 
Soviet draft treaty. In particular, wide support was given to the idea that the scope 
of the prohibition should be as large as .possible, that the geographical area to be 
covered by the treaty should be as wide as possible ^and that the principles for 
defining its limits should not be linlced to the existing liiriits of national 
jurisdiction. We regard the support given by Biany delegations to the main provisions 
of the Soviet draft treaty as another positive factor which opens up real prospects of 
achieving agreement on this question. 

96. At the same time we cannot but point out that during, the discussion considerable 
differences emerged in regard to the scope of the ban, which is the most important 
aspect of the future treaty. Txhe representatives of the Western rowers, primarily those 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, oppose a complete ban on military activities 
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on the sea-'bed while showing a readinesvS to agree to prohibit only the emplaceirient 
there of weapons of mass destruction, 

97. That position was reflected in the draft treaty on this subject submitted 
yesterday by the United States delegation (El©C/'^49) . The Soviet delegation is studying 
that draft and obviously^ at the appropriate time^ will express its views on the 
provisions contained therein. But I should like in a preliminary way to draw 
attention to the fact that many delegations have already pointed out that it is 
insufficient to restrict ou-Tselves to a ban on the emplacement on the sea--bed of only 
weapons of mass destruction, 

98. In adducing arguments in favour of their position, the representatives of the 
Western Powers allege that their proposal is the only realistic measure which can be 
jjnplemented in order to prevent an anus race on the sea--bedo They state that a partial 
ban would facilitate the solution of problems of verification and would meet to a 
greater extent the interesos of the security of coastal States. The position from 
v/hich' such arguments derive is an attempt to draw a distinction between offensive and 
defensive weapons and on that basis to prove the necessity of continuing. certain types 
of military activity on the sea-bed. 

99. We cannot agree that the legitimation of certain military activities on the sea-bed 
would not resLilt in the development of an arms race there; whatever may be the arguiaents 
on which that view is based,. The conclusion of an agreement banning only certain types 
of military activity on the sea^-bed and the ocean floor would result in a situation 
where other kinds of activities not covered by this ban would be legitimized^ >and that 
would mean that the sea--bed and the ocean floor would become a new sphere of rivalry 
between States » Should only weapons of mass- destruction be prohibited on the sea-bed 
and the ocean floor ;, as proposed by the delegation of the United States^ there would 
still be the possibility of the development of a conventional arms race in that 
environiaento 

100. As to the attempts to draw a distinction between offensive and defensive i^eapons^, 
that distinction is very relative because the so--called defensive weapons can be used 
for aggressive purposes. 

101. In summing up the discussion at the present session of the Eighteen-Nation Comrolttee 
of a ban on the militaiy use of the sea-bed and the ocean floor, we should like to 
emphasize that in spite of the existing differences on certain aspects of this problem 
the aforementioned broad understanding of its importance is an encouraging factor which 
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loads u^ to .^.:>zp^ct that during the forthcoraing siawaer session of the Coimnittee more 
persistent steps v/ill be taken v/ith a viev/ to arriving at a constructive solution* If 
delegations show sufficient good-Vvdll in the search fvTr mutually acceptable decisions^ 
the Committee will be in a position to report to the twenty-fourth session of the 
United Nations General i..ssembly on the positive results of our work in that field*. 

102. We should like to emphasise once again that the conclusion of a trea'ay banning 
the use for mj.litary pm-^poses of the sea-'bed e.nd the ocean floor would contribute to a 
relaxation of international tension^ would exclude vast areas of the globe from the 
sphere of the arms race and would create additional preconditions tor the peaceful 
utilization of the sea-bed. 

103. During the session considerable attention was given to questions of nuclear 
disarmajaent , The Soviet delegation considers that among those questions the one most 
ripe for solution is the question of prohibiting the use of nuclear v/eapons. The 
implementation of that m^easure would outlaw, nuclear weapons and x>;^ould pave the way for 
further steps in the field of nuclear disarmaments The delegations of the socialist 
countries cind those >of a number of non-aligned States have expressed themselves at this 
session as being in favour of prohibiting the use of nuclear weapons^ 

104. Thus^ the representative of Bulgaria^ Ambassador Christov^ stated: 
'■The Bulgarian Government has always warmly supported and continues to 
support the idea of concluding a convention to that end as quickly as 
possible. We consider tlmt such a convention would have a vast repercussion 
on the international situation and would contribute to creating a favourable 
climate for all the discussions on disarmament J' (EJ©C^XtitQ^6^-JBSXa-?Jii^ 

105. In dealing with the question of concluding a convention to prohibit the use of 
nuclear weapons ^ the representative of India ^ Ambassador Husain^ said: 

•'India has always supported the idea of such a convention **. We do feel 
thatp like other declaratory prohibitions in the past^ such a convention 
could have a considerable moral and psychological value ^ and its conclusion 
need not await other agreements on nuclear disaraicuaento '• {W^^S1/?jLAQJ-u^.S3T.^s.^A^j 
1060 At the same time it should be pointed out that the Western States oppose the 
prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons • In that connexion we should like to note 
that we have not yet received a reply from the delegations of the United States and the 
United Kingdom to the question whether their ovm proposals put forv/ard in 195? 
(DC/113, annex 5) and 1962 (A/5174^ annex II).. still stand, proposals that nuclear 
v/eapons should not be used with aggressive intentions and that they should be used only 
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for purposes of self --defence. Is this not an indication of the fact that the Western 
Powers axe endeavouring to avoid a discussion of this question in our Committee? 
107* Another problem of nuclear disarmaraent which was considered during the present 
session was that of the prohibition of underground nuclear weapon tests. The Soviet 
Union has for many years been advocating a comprehensive ban on all nuclear weapon 
tests. The Soviet Government has repeatedly declared its readiness to reach agreement 
on the prohibition of imder ground nuclear tests on the basis of the use of national 
means of detection and to conclude for that purpose a special international agreement* 

108. The solution to the problem of outlawing all nuclear tests meets with the 
opposition of the Western Powers^ v/hich put forv/ard the far-fetched pretext that 
international on-site inspections are necessary for control over the observance of an 
appropriate agreement. The demands for the carrying out of such inspections are shared 
neither by many members of ouj:* Committee nor by the scientists of a number of coimtries* 
That is also evidenced by the considerations put forward by the Sx^edish delegation at 
the present session on the question of banning underground nuclear tests. The Swedish 
delegation pointed out that the need to resort to Inspection, by invitation, with a 
view to identifying an ambiguous seismic phenomenon may arise less than once in a 
decade (ENDC/PV.399, para. 19)- Such a statement of the question shows very convincingly 
that the demand for international invspection to verify a ban on underground nuclear 
weapon tests does not rest on solid ground. We are firmly convinced that for control 
over the observance of the cessation of nuclear tests no international inspection in 
any form is required. 

109. The Swedish delegation introduced a working document v/hich sets out the basic 
principles of a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty (ENDC/242). The Soviet delegation 
has already noted the positive aspects of the Swedish .draft and indicated 
(EI\TDC/PV.402, para. 72) that the Soviet Union is prepared to exchange seismic information 
vdth other countries within the framework of the -^detection club-' proposed by Sweden 

(ENDC/154K 

110. At the same time the Swedish working paper contains a number of provisions which 
cannot fail to give rise to objections. l^Jhile recognizing the adequacy of seismic 
means of verifying an agreement on the total prohibition of nuclear weapon tests, at 
the sajae tirae it includes, in point of, fact, the principle of the carrying out of 
international on-site verification under the guise of inspection on invitation. There 
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is no need for this provision sincOy as the Swedish delegation itself recognizes, 
national means of detection are adequate, to reveal possible violations of a treaty on 
the complete prohibition of nuclear tests. 

111. One cannot fail to note also that in the. Swedish working paper the question of 
carrying out nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes is resolved in such a \^ray that 
until a special agreenaent is concluded such explosions are excluded, whether ujidertaken 
for the nuclear countries themselves or on the basis of bilateral agreements •— which is 
contrary to the non-proliferation Treaty (ENDC/226-" ) • 

112. Unfortunately, we must observe that the negative position taken by the United 
States delegation in regard to any proposals for the prohibition of underground nuclear 
testing if they do not include a provision for compulsory on-site inspection hampers 
progress towards the solution of 'this problem. If the United States side continues to 
maintain this demand as an obligatory condition for the discontinuance of underground 
nuclear tests, all efforts by the members of the Comraittee to solve this problem will 

prove unavailing.- 

113. Among the problems raised during the present session the Soviet delegation regards 
the question of chemical and bacteriological weapons as important and urgent. Because 
of their capability to kill living organisms, chemical and biological weapons are 
amongst the most deadly means of mass destruction. The use of gases and poisonous 
substances compelled the nations to take measures to prevent their use in 'the future. 
As a result, the Geneva Protocol of 1925 for the Prohibition of the Use in V/ar of 
A.sphyxiating, Poisonous and Other Gases and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare was 
elaborated. This agreement has been of great iraportance in preventing the use of 
chemical and bacteriological means of warfare. It has obtained wide International 
recognition. At present almost sixty States are parties to the Protocol. 

114.. In recent times the attention given by world public opinion to the problem of 
bacteriological and chemical weapons has increased considerably. This was reflected in 
General Assembly resolution 2162B (XXl) (EM)C/l85) which, having, defined chemical and 
bacteriological weapons as weapons of mass destxniction, confirxaed that these weapons 
:■ constitute a danger to all mankind and are incompatible with the accepted norms of 
civilization''. The General Assembly called for "strict observance by all States of the 
principles and objectives'' of the Geneva Protocol of 1925 and condemned ''all actions 
contrary to those objectives- , The General Assembly invited all States to accede to the 
Protocol. The Soviet Union bases itself on the premise that the Geneva Protocol is an 
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important international document which has played and is still playing a vital role in 
the fight against the use of chemical and bacteriological weapons, 

115. Taking into acceunt the threat presented by chemical and bacteriological weapons, 
the Soviet Governxaent has suggested, as indicated in the memorandum of 1 July 1968 on 
some urgent measures for stopping the arms race and for disarmament (EJ3DC/227), that 
the Elghteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament should consider ways and means of securing 
the observance of the Geneva Protocol by all States. 

116. The task of our Gomittee is to facilitate the accession to the Geneva Protocol of 
those States which so far have not acceded. This would contribute to solving the 
problem of excluding bacteriological and chemical weapons from the life of the community. 
The Soviet Union, basing itself on its position of principle on disarmament questions, 
advocates the complete prohibition of chemical and bacteriological weapons. 

117. In this connexion we should like to call the attention of the Committee to the 
statement by which Soviet scientists recently appealed to the scientists of all 
continents and countries. In their message they called for a struggle against the 
manufacture and stockpiling of chemical and bacteriological weapons, and for the 
prohibition of their manufacture. They demanded the outlawing of these types of 

weapons. 

118. In reviewing the discussion that has taken place at this session on the question 
of cheBiical and bacteriological weapons, we are gratified to note that virtually all 
delegations were in favour of ensuring the adherence to the Geneva Protocol of 192$ of 
the largest possible number of States, and in favour of strengthening this Protocol. 
In this connexion we may refer to the statement mad? by the representative of Sweden, 
Ifcs. Myrdal, v^ho said on 25 March that: '^The Eighteen-Nation Committee must, outline 
how to strengthen the 1925 Geneva Protocol by securing wider adherence to it." 

119. A different approach to this problem is proposed by the United Kingdom delegation. 
The United Kingdom position, as set forth in working paper E1©C/231, is based on the 
assumption that the Geneva Protocol is not a fully satisfactory document, and for its 
i^improvemenf.^ it is proposed to separate the question of biological weapons from that 
of chemical weapons and to deal in the first place vdth the problem of ■ biological 
weapons. As- has been pointed out by many representatives, the separation of these 
questions would not lead to the strengthening but to the underraining of the Geneva 
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Protocol and would not contribute to the solution of the tasks entrusted by the United 
Nations General Assembly to the Eighteen-Nation Conmittee* 

120. A positive factor of the present session is that a number of delegations^ 
including those of Mexico, Sweden 5 Ethiopia, India ^ Brazil and Romania, have advocated 
more specific negotiations than have taken place recently on general and complete 
disarraamento The Soviet delegation is of the opinion that the existing world situation 
\:irgently imposes the need for a business-like discussion of this problem. The Soviet 
side has put forward proposals both for an all-'round solution of the question of general 
and complete disarmament -- I have in mind the relevant Soviet draft treaty 
(El®C/2/ReVel and Corral) — and also for partial measuxes in the field of limiting the 
arms race and lessening international tension, as set forth in the Soviet memorandui-a of 
1 July 1968. The Soviet Government, in putting forward the task of accomplishing 
indi\^idual partial measures, was guided by the fact that these should in the last 
analysis lead to general and complete disarmament e 

121. In this connexion we still regard as an important task of the GoF.mlttee the making 
of progress in the search for agreement on such questions as the eliminatjon of 
foreign military bases, the prohibition of bomber aircraft flights with nuclear weapons 
aboard beyond national borders, regional disarraament measures, and so on. 

122. One of the most urgent tasks is to ensure the speedy entry into force of the 
non-proliferation Treaty. The Soviet delegation fully shares the endeavours of the 
members of the Eighteen-Nation Comraittee to impart to that. Treaty a universal character 
and thus contribute to the strengthening of international peace and security. We deem 
it necessary to draw the attention of the m.embers of the Comroittee to the fact that a 
few days ago the USSR Council of Ministers submitted the Treaty on the Non^-Prolif oration 
of Nuclear Weapons to the Presidiuia of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for ratification. 

123. VJhile taking specific steps for the ratification of the non-proliferation Treaty 
we should also like to observe that we share the concern of a num^ber of delegations at 
the fact that some States which are close to manufactaring their own nuclear weapons 
have not so far signed this Treaty o 

124. In endeavouring to make progress in solving disarmament questions it is necessary 
to recall that tnere are active forces in the world lAich are interested in the arms 
race. The building-up of military arsenals in quantity and quality is going on and the 
activities of the aggressive military blocs are being intensified. The Governraent of 
the Soviet Union and the governments of the other sociaaist countries have repeatedly 
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called attention to the clanger inherent in a race in nuclear and other types of weapons 
and have put forward concrete proposals ainied at nmking mankind safe from the threat of 
a new v/ar^ 

125. Now that we are interrupting for a brief period the meetings of the Eighteen-- 
Kfetion Cornnittee;, we e>cpress the hope that this recess will be used by the States 
members of the Comiuittee for the purpose of seeking constructive solutions which could 
be adopted by the Commiittee and reported to the ney^t session of the United Nations 
General Assembly c The. Soviet delegation will exert every effort to arrive' as soon as 
possible at mutually acceptable solutions in regard to the questions that have been 
discussed in this Committee • 

126. In conclusion the Soviet delegation would like to thank the Specia.1 Representative 
of the Secretary-General^ Mr* Protitch. his Deputy^ Mr« Epstein^ and all the staff of 
the Secretariat^ including the interpreters^ for the highly skilled assistance which 
they have rendered to the Comriiittee curing the disarmament negotiations. 

127. ^„*..JUSAIN (India) s At our meeting on 17 April m.y delegation welcomed the 
initiative taken by the Minister of State of Sv/eden in submitting for the consideration 
of the Committee possible provisions of a treaty banning undergroujid nuclear weapon 
tests (EI\IDC/242) and I then expressed our general views about the basic principles 
involved (E!\1DC/PV.404^ paras o 61 -63 ) * Today I wish to comment on tv/o aspects of a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban which have been the subject of much discussion am.ong us 
recently. 

1280 The first concerns the question of intensifying co--operation for an international 
exchange of seismological data, VJhile we do not believe that the conclusion of • a 
comprehensive test ban should await the perfectioning of seismic detection and 
identification techniques^ my delegation welcomes the statements made by the 
representatives of the United States' (Su^ra^ para*84)p the United Kingdom (Ei^]DC/PVo396, 
para* 27) and the Soviet Union (Erroc/PV-^02^ para. 72) offering the co-operation of their 
respective countries in seismological data exchangee This is a significant step forv/ard;> 
and we for our part shall continue to lend our support^ as we have already done in 
connexion v/ith the deliberations of SIPRI. My delegation is of the firra -^/lew that the 
idea of seismological data exchange for detection purposes in an underground nuclear 
test ban treaty has come to stay^ and v/e should like to place on record cur appreciation 
of the initiative and the continuing efforts made in this regard by the Government of 
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Swederio We have heard this morning the representative of Canada present some suggestions 
for an organized and effective vror Id-wide exchange of seismological data. V/e \4arriLj 
welcome that initiative and shall give the Canadian suggestions the most carefDl 
consideration in consultation with our experts. 

129 o The second aspect of a comprehensive test ban with which I propose to deal today- 
concerns the question of nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. In my statement of 
13 August 1968 I said 2 

•• o « . v/hen v/e are legislating for the intornabiorial comxiunity on a long-term 
basis soF.e provision will have to be made for nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposeso That question is logically and directly linked to that of a 
comprehensive test-ban treaty. It should be considered in conj-uiiction with a 
comprehensive test ban and not separately from itc'' {MMit^l^9^S3J3^3S) 
130 o There are two equally important aspects of the question of nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes. There is the economic aspect and there is also the disannament 
aspect o 

131, In the development of peaceful nuclear technology^ nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes occupy' a very important place and mght become^ perhaps^ the most significant 
instrument for the economic development of developing coujitrieso There should be neither 
any monopoly nor any discrimination in regard to the development of the technology of 
nuclea:r explosions for peaceful purposes. We must avoid doing anything which might 
further widen the gulf between the rich and the poor nations or introduce a new and 
serious element of international friction and discontent o 

132* The disarmament aspect of the question of nuclear e:Hplosion3 for peaceful purposes 
requires a complete stoppage of all nuclear explosions with, a view to putting an end to 
the nuclear arms race. We in this Comrxittee are at present engaged in specifically and 
directly dealing \d.th that aspect. It has to be ensured that nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes are not misused in any manner for mdlitary purposes and that they do 
not contribute to a further aggravation of the nuclear arms race. . 

133. The partial test-^ban Treaty of 1963 (ENDC/lOO/Rev.l) was intended to be the first 
step in slovdng down the nuclear arms race. However, it has been successfta only to a 
limited exigent, as not all nuclear-weapon States have yet become parties to ite Of no 
less significance for the continued intensification of the^ nuclear arms race has been 
the continued underground nuclear" testing, although the international community has 
.repeatedly called for an underground nuclear test ban. The discipline of a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban, to be meaningful, should therefore be total and absolute, and there 
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should be no loopholes in it* It will be effective only if the ban applies equally to 
all States^ including all nuclear -weapon States^ v/ithout exception. 

134* To deal thereafter ^^dth the econoDlc aspect which I mentioned earlier ;> a separate 
international agreement would .need to be negotiated for regnilating the conduct of nuclear 
explosions for peaceful puarposeso Such an International agreement would of necessity 
have to cover several matters o For example ^ it would have to legivSlate the purposes 
for which explosions would be per-mitted and lay dovjri the conditions under which they 
could be conducted. It would have to provide the necessary safeguards from, the point cf 
view of health and safety requirements o It wouJ.d have to define the roles of various 
international agencies like the International Atomic Energy Agency and the World Health 
Organization <, It may be pointed out that none of these aspects is dealt with in any 
existing International instrument^ such as the partial test--ban Treaty and the non- 
proliferation Treaty (EWDO/226-^ )^ nor indeed could one expect them to be provided for 
vrithin the body of an underground nuclear test ban treaty, 

135^ Taken all together^ these various matters would require a whole complex of rules 
and regulations laying down and governing an international regime of nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes - It is then clear that for the establishment of such a regime a 
separate^ self --contained and comprehensive international agreement would be indispensable* 
In this connexion my delegation has noted with apjjreciation the views expressed by the 
representative of Brazil on 8 May (ENDC/PV-409^ paras. 10-12) » 

136. Severa^l delegations have raised the question of the relationship of article V of the 
non-proliferation Treaty with article I^ paragraph 3 of the Swedish draft of an 
underground nuclear test ban treaty (ENDG/242)e It may be recalled that article V of 
the non-proliferation Treaty seeks to ensure the availability not of existing but of 
'^■potential benefits from any peaceful applications of nuclear explosions'' to non-nuclear- 
weapon States ^ and those potential benefit s^ as and when they become feasible^ are to 
be made available through a special international agreement or agreements^ or bilateral 
agreements;) which would have to be negotiated and concluded in the future so as to 
provide for appropriate international observation and procedures « It will be seen, 
therefore ;> that article V of the non-^prollferation Treaty is only an enabling provision ;, 
and no more than an enabling provision^ for a specific and limited purpose « Similarly ^ 
article I^ paragraph 3 of the Swedish draft constitutes an enabling provision by stating 
that explosions for peacefiH purposes may be carried out- ''in conf onuity with an 
international agreement to be negotiated separately'^ That enabling provision of the 
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Swedish draft is also given support by a declaration of intent in the last preajiibular 
p^iiragraph;, vfhich states that parties to the treaty intend ^'to conclude^ at the earliest 
possible da,te^ a separate international agreement regarding nuclear explosions for 
peacefij. purposes''* Thus^ it is clear that the conduct of nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes has to be authorized under an independent international agreement to 
be negotiated and concluded separately. It is^ further, clear that the international 
agreement contemplated in the Swedish draft is more basic in purpose and broader in 
scope than what is referred to in a^rticle V of the non-proliferation Treaty • Nevertheless < 
one cannot prejudge or prejudice the other* 

137o In our discussions concerning nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes^ apprehension 
has sometim.es been expressed that if the conduct of such explosions were to be linked — 
as in OUT view would be logical — to a comprehensive nuclear test ban^ wh_ich mght • 
still take som.e time to achieve^ would it not mean that there would be a certain hiatus 
or time-lag in the availability of potential benefits from nuclear explosions for 
peacefiil purposes^ which have been provided for under article V of the non-proliferation 
Treaty? In answer ^ one might point out that all the possible benefits of nuclear 
e:Kplosions for peaceful purposes have not yet become imrainent. We have heard several 
statements on that subject from, the co-ChaiiTien^ and one could reasonably hope that 
these benefits would in fact becom.e available by the tim^e a comprehensive test ban is 
achieved. One things however^ is clear o There should be no piecemeal modification or 
whittling dov/n of the partial test-'ban Treaty to provide for peaceful nuclear 
explosions The discipline of the partial test ban Treaty should be observed and such 
modifications as are necessary should be conceived of only as ^ln integral part of a 
comprehensive international agreement on peaceful explosions^ because on no account 
are v/e willing to accept a position under which nuclear explosions for peacefiol 
purposes would in the years to come become the monopoly of nuclear-weapon Powers 
alone . 
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•'The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmaiiient today held 
itwS 415th plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations ^ Geneva ;, under the 
chainaanship of HoE. Ambassador Afev/ork Zellcke, representative of Echiopla- 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Sv;eden^ Canada^ the 
United States of AiTierica, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and India. 

'•The delegation of Italy submitted a working paper containing additional 
suggestions on underground nuclear explosions (SKDC/250) following the Italian 
working paper (SrffiC/234) of August 1968- 

•■■The delegation of Canada submitted a.v/orking paper on the comprehensive 

test ban (EI\iDC/25l) . 

'■'Tne delegation of the United States of America submitted a v/orking 
paper on seismic investigation proposals (EKD.C/252 ■ . 

■ -'The next r.eeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday, 3 July 1969 ^ 
at 3.30 p,mJ' 



